








MY RESIDENCE 
IN 


MEXICO 


70 luxurious apartment suites one and two bed room units with dining 
room kitchen bath hotel maid service. 


Parking facilities - solarium - Bar - Room service - Beauty Shop - Will 
be among the services offered. 


in one of Mexico City's residential sections this hotel is located a short 
5 minute drive from the down town area. 


SUITES EMPERADOR will be the permanent oddress for 


all executives and discriminating visitors while in Mexico on business 
or pleasure. 


RESERVATIONS PHONE: 19 55 90 
OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE HOTEL OR THROUGH 
YOUR NEAREST TRAVEL AGENT. 


Avenida Cuauhtémoc 614, Mexico 12, D. F. 


ENTERPRISE NUMBERS: 


(Dial Operator) Boston 6360, Chicago 1-6370, Philadelphia 6360 
Washington 1-6340, Toronto ZEnith 6-3649 6-3640 


OFFICES 


48 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-9747 

1050 Ponce de Leén Ave. N. E. Atlanta 83, Ga. Trinity 4-9711 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building, Miami, Florida. FRanklin 1-8418 
209 Post St., San Francisco, Cal., EXbrook 4-9711 

6308 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal., Olive 3-8492 

1411 — 4th Ave. Bidg., Seattle , Wash., MAin 2-2500 

Suites Emperador. Av. Cuauhtémoc 614, México 12, D. F. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
WE ARE FEATURING 


Holy Week — 10 — 11 
Streets of Mexico — 12 
Markets — 17 

Eating in the Streets — 19 
American Colony — 21 


As Well As 


Person to Person — 7 
News and Comment — 8 
From Our Readers — 6 
Mortgages are Sound— 28 











FEESTAS ANd SDECIAGES 


Ooxaca, Oaxaca — Apri! 1. Homage to el se- 
for de Las Penas finds pilgrims treking for 
m les to honor the image. 

Etla, Oaxaca — April 1. Dancing and market 
ing go hand in hand. Ideal for bargain 
hunters. 

San Cristébal de Las Casas, Chiapas —— Apri! 
1 — 7. Founding of the city has a tradi 
tioral fair. See Franz Blom’s article in MTM 
for February, 1960 

Holy Week — April 10 through 17 The end 
of Lenten observances are treated with solem- 
nity of processions and pagentry. Fireworks 
and regional dances and finally Judas Day 
lets everyone express his fervor. Celebro- 
tions at: 

Amecameca de Juarez, State of Mexico. 
Monday, Thursday, and Good Friday proces- 
sions. Pilgrims wearing wreaths of flowers 
make the Stations of the Cross up the pre- 
cipitous Sacro Monte. Special market days 
are an added attraction. 

Hermosillo, Sonora. Popular regional dances 
of Los Matachines and Pascolas; and on Good 
Friday a Passion Play. 

Taxco, Guerrero. Passion play and proces- 
sions rated tops in Pagentry. Unusual 
spectacle is the penitentes, self-punishing 
atoners who stumble through the streets with 
the processions, and carry heavy hundles of 


WHERE TO GO IN 











APRIL climate 


City Temp. Rain 
(F) (Inches) 
Acapulco 80 — 
Cuernavaco 72 0.3 
Guadalajara 70 — 
Guanajuato 68 0.2 
Merida 81 1.0 
Mexico, D. F. 63 0.5 
Monterrey 74 1.1 
Oaxaca 72 1.0 
Puebla 65 0.5 
Taxco 75 0.9 
Tehuantepec 72 1.4 
Veracruz 77 0.8 








blockberry thorn sticks. Frowned upon by the 
porish priest, Texco penitents continue with 
awed tourists in tow 

Ixtapa'apa, D. F. Passion play on Good 
Friday from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. of one of 
the oldest and most famous annual showings 
Leading roles cre handed down from one 
generation to the next 

Tehuantepec, Oaxaca. Beautifully garbed 
Tehuonaos, serenades, fireworks, and tradi 
tional dances make this celebration of Holy 
We2k a must for the tourist. 

Tzinzuntzan, Michoacan. Mecca for artists and 
photographers. Reenactment of Christ's march 
to Caivary with Indians dressed to represent 
all of the individuals in the original. This 
on Good Friday Firewarks and dances 
throughout the week 








Ixtacaleo, D. F. — April 8. Fiestas of the Doves 
at Santa Anita Parish celebrates the Seven 
Sorrows of Mary. Next day there are parades 
of charros, dancing, and colorful costumes. 

Ciudad Garcia, Zacatecas. 


into 


Holy week con- 
tinues Easter week with a concentra- 


tion on bullfights, serenades, and dancing. 


Tuxtla, Gutiérrez, Chiapas. — April 21-26. Re- 
gional Fair. In addition to super sales- 
manship of wares brightly costumed Indians 
dance to the marimba, tunkul, and chrimia 
— classic instruements of Chiapas. 


Ocampo. 


Coahuila April 28-30. Charro 
Rodeos, horseracing, bullfighting 
from horseback, roping contests, and ranchero 
songs and guitars that won't stop. 


fiesta: 


Tenabo, Yucatan — April 28 — May 3 Another 
Spring festival with all the trappings. 


Mixtequilla, Oaxaca — April 30. Religious 
fiesta honoring Santa Catalina de Sena. 
Firecrackers at dawn a (?) at the 
Moyor's house, and a dance in the evening. 


ARTZ. 


Gonzalez — An exhibit of paintings by Frank 
Gonzalez at the Galeria de Arte Mexicano 
(Milan 18). 


reunion 


Famous Artists — An exhibition of drawings, 
engravings, ete. by such great Mexican artists 
as Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros, and Tamayo. 
The University Gallery in the Central Library 
at University City. 








MATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 


oubrez Ne. 44, Meke, 0.7 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jalisce 


and anthanhicely 











£. M ry Dare? 


F s — Permanent exhibit 
of works by such outstanding artists as Ri- 
vera, Dr. Atl, Siqueiros, and Tamayo. Mis- 
rachi's Centro de Arte Moderno (Juarez 4). 





Garden of Art — Every Sunday from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. artists display their paintings in Sul- 
livan Park (behind the Monumento a lia 
Madre). 


Orozco — Permanent exhibit of Jose Clemente 


Orozco's paintings. Galeria Orozco (Ham- 
burgo 113). 

Haitian Artist — Ceramics and drawings by 
Gesner Armand. Galeria Diana (Reforma 
489). 

Velasco — Paintings by landscapist, José Ma- 


ria Velasco, and an exhibition of anonymous 
works of the 19th century. Goleria José 
Clamente Orozco (Hamburgo 113). 


Contemporary Painters — A collective exposi- 
tion of various modern artists. Galerias Pemex 
(Av Juarez 84); 


Painting & Ceramics — Works by Gonzalez Gar- 
za, lopez Kan, Caballero, 
Crowley, be 
through mid-February by the Galerias Glantz 
(Genova Bldg., Genova 70-101). 


Jose 
shown 


Gonzalez 
and Onte Veros will 


Painting — A collective exposition of oils. Ga- 
leria Romano (José Maria Marroqui 5). 


Coronel — Drawings, watercolors, and paint- 
ings by Pedro Coronel will be featured from 
the middle of April until the middle of May, 
with these contemporaries, Fernando Balain, 
José Bartoli, Arnold Belkin, Geles Cabrera, 
Alberto Gironella, Elvira Gascon, Francisco 
de Juliette La Chaume, Xavier de 
Oteyza, Felipe Orlando, Socram and Toledo. 
Golerias Tuso (Hamburgo 68). 


Icaza, 


Toledo — Watercolors, paintings and drawings 
of Francisco Toledo at the Galerias Antonio 
Souza (Génova 61, second floor). 


Carrillo Gil — Oils by Dr. Carrillo Gil at the 
Galerias Antonio Souza's sencod gallery on 
Berna 3. 


MCC Art Center — On April 21 an exhibit will 
open, featuring works by students of the Art 


Center of Mexico City College. The Mexican- 


North American Cultural Institute (Hombur- 
go 115). 
Moreno — An exhibit of oils by Nicolas Mo- 


reno and a special collection of drawings 
with “‘Los Nifios’ (Children) as the theme 
Sclén de la Pldstica Mexicana (Puebla 154). 


Water Color Paintings — The Salén de la Acua- 
rela will feature some of the finest artists in 
this field of art. Instituto de Arte de Mex- 
ico (Puebla 141). 


“19 NUSIC 24 


National Symphony Orchestra — Sunday mor 
nings at 11:00 concerts begin in Chapulte 
pec Park. Season continues through May 


lener Quartet — April 1, 4, and 6. 
de Bellas Artes at 9 p.m. 


Palacio 


Ponce Series — Wednesday nights in Bellas Ar. 


tes at 8 p.m. in the Sala Ponce and 


sponsored by the Association of Manuel M. 
Ponce. 





Outdoor Concerts — Sundays at 11 a.m. in 
Chapultepec through April and May by No- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. 


Domingos Populares de la Cultura — Sunday 
mornings at 11:15 at National Auditorium in 
Chapultepec 


varied programming _ features 


music, drama, or ballet. Some by interna- 


tionally famous companys. 


Thursday night concerts — 7 p.m. by National 
Symphony Orchestra at the Escuela de las 
Vizcainas. 


Piano Concert — Friderick Gulda in Bellas Ar- 
tes. No date set, but call 12-77-04 for the 
schedule. 


& DANCESS 


Typical Mexican dances in costume with native 
music. Every Friday night, Hotel Vasco de Qui- 
roga, 8:30 p.m. 


Ballet Folklérico de Mexico — Every Sunday 
morning ‘n the Palacio de Bellas Artes this 
group adds to the Glass Curtain 
Continues through April. 


dance 
feature. 


Ballet — International ballet troupes give Mex- 
ican balletomanes a feast with Ballet Bolshoi, 
London Festival, Yugoslavian Ballet Mosayevy, 
and Ludmilla Tcherina’s Company scheduled 
for Spring, Summer, and Fall. 


Domingos Populares de la Cultura — Sunday 
mornings at 11:15 at National Auditorium in 
Chapultepec 


varied programming _ features 


music, drama, or ballet. 
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9 MUSE Ums © 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia — (Calle de 
la Moneda 13. around corner from National 
Palace). Pre-Hispanic art, including such 
famous pieces as the Aztec Calendar Stone, 
the Palenque Cross, the Tizoc sacrificial stone, 
and fine examples of ancient jewelry, pot- 
tery, and codices. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias — (Av. 
Juarez 44). This combination store and mu- 
seum offers colorufl native arts and crafts 
from all over Mexico. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas — (Palacio 
de Bellas Artes). A large museum featuring 
both permanent ana changing exhibitions of 
colonial and modern art, including murals by 
Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros and Tamayo. On 
Sundays between 9 & 10.30 a.m. the famous 
Tiffany Glass Curtain in the concert hall is 
shown with various lighting effects. 


Museo de la Charreria — (Casa Chata, Tlal- 
pan, D. F.). One of the most complete col- 
lections of Mexican charro items. 


Museo Historico de Churubusco — (near the 
Calzada de Tlalpan in Churubusco). This ex- 
convent has been beautifully restored and 
now is a museum for historical objects and 
documents of the War of 1847. 


Museo Etnologico de Figuras de Cera — (Ca- 
lle del Seminario & Guatemala). Wax mu- 
seum: featuring scenes and characters from 
Mexican history, made by Carmen Antunez 


Museo Juarez — (National Palace). Exhibition 
devoted to Mexico's beloved Independence 
hero, including reconstructions of his bedroom 
and office. 


Museo Colonial del Carmen — (Alvaro Obre- 
gon in the Villa de San Angel). A Carmelito 
convent of the 17th century, perfectly re- 
stored in keeping with its original colonial 
architecture and atmosphere. 


Museo Frida Kahlo — (Calle Londres 127, Co- 
yoacan). This former home of Mexico's out- 
standing woman artist and her famous hus- 
band Diego Rivera has been converted into 
a charming museum, featuring not only an 
exhibit of many of their works and an in- 
teresting idol collection, but their personal 
belongings as well. 


Museo Nacional de Historia — (Chapultepec 
Castle). Inferesting relics from Mexico's his- 
tory, particularly featuring the original liv- 
ing quarters of Maximilian and Carlota. 


Museo de la Moda Mexicana — (Varsovia 52). 
Unique museum devoted.to Pre-Hispanic fa- 
shion from 3,000 B. C. until the time of the 
Conquest. Colorful models of each culture, 


Cada Noche Muere Julieta — Federico S. In- 


clan's new dromatic comedy, featuring Rey- 
na Montes and José Gaivez and directed by 
Xavier Rojas. 


Museo de Arte Religioso — (Guatemala 17). 


Museo Postal — (Main Post Office, third floor). 


Museo de la Flora y Fauna — (in Chapultepec 


la Dama Boba —- lope de Vegas comedy 


Sala Chopin (Insurgentes & 
Puebla, tel. 11-38-17) Tuesdays through 
Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5 & 8. 


along with actual idols and jewelry that in- 
spired ‘he reproductions. 


Amadeo — Another diverting comedy,. under 
the sponsorship of INBA, directed by José 
Solé and featuring Ignacio Lopez Torso and 
Ofelia Guilmain. Teatro Orientacién (behind 
the National 20-90-10) 
Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sun 
days 5 & 8. 


Art treasures from the National Cathedral 
and other churches of Mexico, as well as 
Evropean and Asiatic works. 
Auditorium, _ tel. 
Permanent exhibit of historical postage Closed Mondays. 
stomps. 

Leocadia — The Instituto Nacional de Bellas 


Artes presents Jean Anouilth's comedy, di- 


Park). Interesting examples of flower and rected by Salvador Novo and starring Kitty 
plant life in Mexico. de Hoyos, Francisco Jambrina and Berta 
Moss Palacio de Bellas Artes (JuGrez & 


San Juon de Letran, tel. 18-01-80) Night 


ly at 8:30 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


aN A yom 

La Pelirroja —— Rene Anselmo and luis de Liano 
present Herbert Field and David Shaw's ‘The 
Redhead" translated and adapted for the 
Mexican stage by luis de Liano and Martha 
Fisher. Armando Calvo, Virma Gonzalez, and 
Nono Arsu head a large cost of actors, dan- 
cers, and singers. Teatro de los Insurgentes 
(Insurgentes 1587, tel. 24-58-91) Nightly 
8:30; Saturdays 7 & 10; Sundays 5 & 8. 


directed by Clementina Otera de Barrios. 
Features Carmen Molina, Carlos Fernandez, 
Virginia Gutiérrez and a large cast of ex- 
cellent supporting actors. Teatro del Bos- 
que (behind the National Auditorium, tel. 
20-43-32). Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 
9:45; Sundays 5 & 8. Closed Wednesdays. 








THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
vi OF FINE ARTS 


with the cooperation of Mexican 
Association of Travel Agencies 








PRESENTS 


BALLET FOLKLORICO DE MEXICO 


-Mexico through its music and dances- 
~ 


Every Sunday at 9.30 A. M. 
at the Palace of Fine Arts 


~ 
The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. 


NX 


Tickets with your travel agency or with 














the Mexican Assn. of Travel Agencies at, 
Antonio Caso 61 Teleph. 46-79-36 from iD 
monday through saturday. Sundays P 


at the National Palace of Fine Arts. GS: 8 WS 
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GALERIA TUS0 


HAMBURGO 68 (pasaje) Tel. 25-21-02 
ARTE CONTEMPORANEO 
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Exposition of the Month features 


PEDRO CORONEL 








f Study this summer in Mexico “7 


Learn to, SPEAK Spanish 
3-WEEK INTENSIVE COURSES 


Beginning Intermediate Advanced 
Sessions start: 
May 30 
June 28 


July 25 
ff Write for Information 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 
eee oe EEE... 

Hamburgo 115, Mexico 6, D. F- 


(i. the (Central Location) 
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@SPORTS@ 


Charros — Mexican Charros workout every 
Sunday morning at 11 am. at the Following 
ranches 

Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del Molino del 

Rey, near the President's residence. 

Rancho del Charro, Avenida Ejército Nacio 

nal. 

Rancho Grande de la Villa, at the foot of 

Los Indios Verdes, entrance off the Laredo 

Highway. 

Roncho Santa Anita, Calzada de la Viga, 
Santa Anita, D. F. 

Hipédromo de las Américas — Lomas de Sote- 
lo, Mexico City. Racing Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days Saturdays and Sundays — 170 or 
more racing dates during the 1959-60 rac- 

The first parade to the post 

at 2 pm. Eight race program. Seleccién 
1-2°° on second and last races. Quinie- 

Pari Mutual 


The following 


ing season. 


las on fourth and sixth races. 
betting machines available. 
classic races will be run during April: Handi- 
cap Club Americano, April 3rd, for a 
$35,000.00 pesos added purse, for three 
year olds at 1-1/16 mile distance. April 17 
Gran Premio Nacional for $100,000.00 pesos 
added, tor three year olds born in Mexico, 
at 1-1 8 mile distance. Gay Dalton Handi- 
cap, April 24, for a $30,000.00 pesos purse, 
for four year olds and over at 1-1'16 mile 
distance. Puet gate. Automatic Photo Chart 
and automatic photo camera at the finish 
line. Track length 6 furlongs. 

Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peru 77. Fights are 
on Mondays and Wednesdays starting at 9 
pm. Saturdays a cord is scheduled at the 
larger Arena Mexico on Doctor Rio de la 
Loza 94, at which time the Arena Coliseo 
closes 

PELOTA 

Fronton Metropolitano — Bahia de Todos San- 
tos 190. Women Players using rackets are 
billed here. Matches Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays at 4:15 pm. 
On Monday play gets going at 4 pm. There 
is no program Thursdays. 

Fronton Mexico — Ramos Arispe and Plaza de 
la Republica. Matches daily except Mon- 

Tuesday and Wednesdays the card 

7:30 pm. 
Saturdays and Sundays match time is 6 pm. 

Cock fights — Daily, starting at 6:30 pm. El 
Palenque Arena, opposite the El Toreo bull- 


doys. 


storts at Thursdays, Fridays, 


ring on Cuatro Caminos, Estado de México 
Betting allowed here. 

Soccer — Professional soccer football matches 
are hald Sundays at the Estadio Universita- 
rio off Avenida Insurgentes Sur at the Nat- 
ional University of Mexico premisses. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


labor Day — May |. The President reviews 
a parade of workers here in the City. 
Traditional salutes to labor throughout the 
Country. 

Holy Cross Day — May 3. 
has a go-round of fiestas. 

the buildings 

flowers — often in the form of a cross — 


Construction work 

All. such work 
ceases, are decorated with 
and are blessed as part of the ceremonies; 
after which the celebrations go into a lighter 


vein. 

Toluca Fair — Opens May 5, for a two week 
stand with all the hoop!a such fairs en- 
gender. 

Taxco Silver Fair — mid-June. Oddly enough 


it concentrates on also offers 


a varied program which creates enough ex- 


silver, but 


citement to keep even the most sophisticated 
visitor jumping. 


Opera — The International Ope2ra season starts 
in June for an all summer run. 


Ballet — International ballet troupes give Mex- 
ican balletomanes a feast with Ballet Bolshoi, 
London Festival, Yugoslavian Ballet Mosayev, 
and Ludmilla Tcherina’s Company scheduled 
for Spring, Summer, and Fall. 


ARTES 
DE 
Yo 


ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
DECORATORS' ACCESORIES 
AND FURNITURE 


WE SHIP WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL ANYWHERE 


catalogue on request 
Amberes 6]-A 
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ACAPULCO'S DREAM HOUSE 
FOR SALE 


Exclusive luxury residence design- 
ed by Mario Pani. 150’ above 
Pacific, unsurpassed panoramic 
view of Ocean and North America's 
most glamorous bay; fully furnish- 
ed, huge master bedroom & bath, 
four double bedrooms with baths, 
modern throughout, filtered swim- 
ming pool, sfairs to sea. Unique 
opportunity. Attractive terms. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: Dept. CL Mex- 
ico/This Menth, Atenas 42-601, 
Mexico 6, D. F. 


(HHMMMMMMHMMM MMMM MMMM) 
hotel 
playa hermosa 
















fracc. hornos - acapuico 
tel. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 

and beautiful Acapulco 
Continental Pia Bay 


16 rooms 






Acapulco, Gro 


the math, IN ACAPULCO 


by Carol Miller 


b... month we mentioned art in regard to 


our sunny Pacific Paradise. An even 


fashionable 


more 
itself felt 
since then, and it was brought to our attention 


ramification has made 
through a well-known Acapulco (and elsewhere) 
That about 
It seem almost every- 


portrait painter named Francois. 


sums it up portraits. 
one who is anyone is now going to Acapulco 
to get his face immortalized, with or without 
suntan oil. 

We also should announce that April is the 
month in which off-season rates go into effect 
15 to Dec 
cut their tarriffs as much as 25% 


From April 15 Acapulco hostelries 
or more. A 
good time to take in the tropical scenery. 

Fishing tournaments are on too, and will 
continue running, in greater or larger scale (par- 
don the pun) with appropriate fanfare, through- 
out the season. Sailfish is prime game, with 
other denizens, most notably marlin, in equal 
demand. 

For the religious, and Easter being in April, 
and all, we feel also obligated to announce 
the institution of English language services at 
Costa Azul Church 


white gloves with you this month. 


So bring the bonnets and 


New air runs have begun in Acapulco to 
link it with cther delightful regions of the Mex 


ican interior. Such fascinating country as Oa- 


xaca is only 30 minutes away, affording o 
pleasing contrast between historical plateaux 
and historical coastlines. MTM recommends 


this type of change. You go home with a 
happy picture of that ever-loving ‘drastic con- 
trast’ and the cultural heritage of a remark 


able country. 


The weather is wonderful in Acapulco this 
month, we must add in not too aft and ofter 
thought and other 
headlining celebrities, find it condusive to cleor 
thinking We find it condusive to 


clearheaded relaxing, 


Even Lyndon Johnson, 
political 
good 
agree. 
Eliot. 
a welcome 


and most tourists 
April is the terrible month only to T. S 
For the rest of the citizenry it is balmy, 
change from spring winds and 
Thank heav 
en there cre places like Acapulco still ovail- 


able 


blizzards, and it all, a blessing. 
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Purified Water Swimming Pool 
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300 Suites 





Request Illustrated Brochure from our U. 
On the West Coast: George Smith 


THE MOST BEAVTIFOL SPOT UNDER THE SUN. 


HOTEL CALETA . ACAPULCO 


The sea at your feet... 





Internacional 
Cuisine 


meoag i 36-6 Mexico 1, D. F. Telephones: 21-08-69 21-80-98 
Reservations in Mexico: Balderas é "meine Ae William P. Wolfe Organization 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 














Dom our. “readers 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


... We have always been inter- 
ested in politics of every description. 
But can you please tell us how Mex- 
ico operates as a democracy with ap- 
parently only one political party. 

Best Regards, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Gramley 
Lewistown, Montana’ 


Vexican Democracy it not without ics 
inderest. It does work. A forthcoming 
article will detail just how. Thanks for 
vou interest. Why not make a trip and 
see for yourself at first hand. 

Editor 


iSALUD! 


...' ‘Having spent a lot of time in 
Mexico in engineering and construc- 
tion | want to congratulate you on 
your comprehensive coverage. It has 
been my experience that most tour- 
nsts don't want to read abut what 
other tourists are doing — or where 
they are going. Write about the un- 
usual — that will make a big hit. 
For instance the Doheny oil opera- 
tions at Tampico, where the British 
Fleet was refueled; the expropriation, 
and some of the mining and gem 
stories are great. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. Fisher 
Beverly Hills, California’ 


The will be 
covered in issues during the summer. 
How about letting us have some first 
hand accounts of your own exploits? 


Fditor 


stortes you mention 


i CARAMBA 

The rebozo | won in the 
sweepstakes in an_ instantaneous 
success. Thanks for the Booby Prize. 
Keep my name on the list for future 
prizes. | do want to tell you that | 
found the magazine real chatty -- 
like a nice intimate conversation — 
or a letter from home. Can you give 
us some information on the routes 
and roads to Mexico? And, also, 
what do the politicians really talk 
about when they are there? Did 
Stevenson and Johnson make good 
impressions? 

Cordially, 

Meredith Bell 

Los Angeles, California’ 


The rebozo was one of many prizes 
for the January 6, Sweepstakes. Con- 
gratulations, and we're glad you like it. 


Your name, like all other currently ac. 
tive subscribes, is on the list for fu. 
ture Sweepstakes. A bouquet on our 
style is always appreciated. We o¢. 
casionally get a boot from someone, for 
not supplying them with all of the in. 
formation they think they may have 
needed. We aren't really a tourist agen. 
cy, nor a Chamber of commerce — just 
a magazine. But your request for in. 
formation on the routes and roads is 
valid in any case. Please read about it 
Senator Johnson was 


apparently quite popular. but his tour 


in the June issue. 


was one of relaxation as a private citi- 
Mr. Stev. 
warm witty and _ popular. 
Such remarks as “...he was running 
ticipation of a big change after Nov. 
in the wrong country.” ...and the an.- 
1960, delighted his audiences here. 
jome were surprised a little by his urg 
ing Latin America to take the lead in 
disarmament. For Mexico has done just 
that for some years with the lowest 
arms budget in the world. President 
Lopez Mateos recently helped with the 
formulation of such a disarmament pol- 
icy for all Latin American nations on 
his recent tour. 


zen. No public utterances. 


enson was 
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Five score and ninety-seven years 
ago... no, that's not it; five centuries 
look down upon you... no, that's 
not it either; it just feels like that 
since April, 1955, when MTM was 
launched, on the blithe assumption 
that running a magazine consists of, 
running a magazine. 

That was when your editor-and- 
publisher was just a working writer, 
and knew nothing of the intricacies 
of financing, accounting, selling, and 
the dynamic that's innocently called, 
‘personnel.’’ But our luck, and the 
devotion of our friends and readers, 
was phenomenal; who ever heard of 
a publication that ran for five years 
without capital? And is healthily 
starting its sixth? 

Of the many adventures, with the 
mysteries of running a business, that 
presented themselves, perhaps the 
most astonishing was the number of 
people who buy advertising and then 
don't pay for it. But the most 
satisfying was the upped and up- 
ping careers of our associates, who in 
the course of marriages, births, jour- 
neys, and other crises, got so attach- 
ed to this singular enteprise that 
even Don Demarest, who is now 
editor of the Academy Guild publish- 
ers in California, remains symbolical- 
ly on our staff, and this means he's 
still worrying about us. 


S. is Toss Olsen, one of the ablest 
writers around, who's now farmed 
out to the advertising business, where 
the take does provide for wife and... 
The prettiest recent story we have to 
tell has to do with Antonio Menendez, 
ag young Mexican writer who was our 
promotion man until he had to make 
a living somehow. He graduated into 
advertising (so to speak) and then 
went to the National Publicity Council, 
which has as its members the key 
leading industrialists of Mexico, and 
as its object, the promoting of civic 
tasks of need and benefit to the 
country. 

For instance, schools, which are 
needed in such quantity that private 
enterprise — of this fine progressive 
sort that Antonio has in his band — 
intends to step in and help build and 
maintain them, via their branches 


throughout the country. The general 
idea is to encourage and solidify 
civic pride and responsibility, and 
believe it or not it isn't a tax saving 
deal; just citizenship. 

Which leaves Antonio still con- 
nected with us, in the general area 
of promotion of trying to explain 
Mexico to the U. S. and vice-versa. 
or in other words a life-time job. We 
think though that we-ve made quite 
a bit of progress in discovering to 
Americans, that what's good for Mex- 
ico is likely to be good for the U. S. 
As for the counter-proposition, there 
are many Mexicans nowadays, wil- 
ling to consider it, but they do have 
their reservations. Fall-out and things 
like that. 


I. it came to a choice it is most 
probable that the majority of Mex- 
icans would still be further from what 
used to be called, in the days of 
Founding Fathers, “entangling alli- 
ances.’ One even sees such news 
headlines as, for example, ‘‘Now the 
Chinese are sticking their spoon, too, 
into Latin America.” 

On the more personal side, we are 
beginning to feel that we really ought 
to tell all the readers who've been 
asking for detailed information 
about our staff, something about 
who's what in those packages we 
sometimes raffle. 

They ask for pictures, too, so we 
thought the basic information could 
be best conveyed by who belongs 
to what zodiac sign, and as for 
horoscopes, there's so many experts 
around we decided not to try to go 
into that. 

So in the adjoining column, we in- 
troduce you... mostly again, may- 
be... to our staff members and 
long-time regulars, and as for the 
editor, we're a Leo. The staff, though, 
visualizes us as more like a leopard. 
We don't know exactly why, and 
maybe it isn't flattering in the least, 
but to us it's a handsome, sinuous, 
fascinating idea. And so self-suf- 
ficient, too! Also, it seems like very 
good beginning equipment for inm- 
keeping, if we ever try that. We could 
call it the Pen and Leopard, for in- 
stance. Or should it be the Mouse 
and. ..? 
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NATIONAL PANORAMA 


As released to MEXICO/this month 
by the Research Division of the 
Nacional Financiera 


In operating as the official in- 
dustrial and development bank, Na- 
cional Financiera finances new and 
existing enterprises in a broad range 
of manufacturing fields, and invest- 
ments in basic service industries as 
well. Expanded capacity for electric 
energy, new roads, and moderniza- 
tion of the railroads are necessary 
elements for industrial, agricultural 
and overall economic growth. About 
one-half of total financing made 
available by Nacional Financiera is 
invested in their infraestructure fields. 
About 17% is invested in basic in- 
dustries, such as iron and steel and 
petroleum and another 22% in other 
important manufacturing industries 
principally chemicals, fertilizers, cel- 
lulose, paper, textiles machinery, rail- 
road cars, and automobile assembly. 

Nacional Financiera provides dif- 
ferent forms of financing (loans and 
guarantees, investments in securities, 
in particular) for projects in industries 
which contribute to economic de- 
velopment according to the following 
guidelines: 

In order to help improve the bal- 
ance of payments, Nacional Finan- 
ciera is interested in developing in- 
dustries which produce goods hereto- 
fore imported, and new exports 
products (with an eye on the posibili- 
ties opening up by Mexico's joining 
the Latin American Free Trade Zone). 

In building up an efficient in- 
dustrial structure, industries closely 
linked with other local branches by 
using or supplying their raw ma- 
terials are especially important. 

Nacional Financiera is also inter- 
ested in expansion of industries with 
rising productivity and those which 
contribute to increosed levels of em- 
ployment. 
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What's He to Tacuba. . . 

The battle of the landmarks, which 
sooner or later hits every city that 
grows faster than the planners can 
think, last month involved Mexico 
City, producing a major locking of 
horns between Progress, as represent- 
ed by the determined Mayor Uru- 
churtu, and Tradition, generaled by 
Dr. Antonio Castro Leal, historian, 
dean of educators, and now fiery 
congressman. 

The issue: Whether or no the Ma- 
yor has a right to demolish buildings 
dating from colonial times in order 
to widen old Tacuba Street, once a 
great main thoroughfare (days of 
Cuauhtémoc), but now too narrow 
for this. The Mayor's point is that 


quietness of the city of Patzcuaro and 
barge into the perfect picturesque- 
ness of Guanajuato. And at this 
point everybody with a soul lets out 
a loud cry. Something has to be 
done about all this, is the gist of the 
arguments which have been occupy- 
ing whole pages in the dailies. 

Comic footnote to the Mexico City 
Battle was a highly emotional article 
featured in the papers, written by yet 
another congressman, in which he 
advances the argument that the real 
obstacle in the path of progress, or 
of widening Tacuba, is the Jews. It 
seems that some of the old buildings 
are tenated by Jewish business men, 
whom the congressman considers to 
be ogres. 











the city needs desperately an east- 
west thoroughfare, there being no 
way at present to get across the 20 
miles or so of urbane pile-up fast. 
The Congress-man's point is, of 
course, why not make the thorough- 
fare without destroying _ irreplace- 
ables. He is backed by the architects, 
artists, and intellectuals generally, at 
least in feeling, the idea being that, 
once Uruchurtu starts plowing Tacu- 
ba under he is likely to respect noth- 
ing else, and there is an old quarter 
of the city intervening, consisting of 
many beautiful Spanish buildings 
(now tenements, of course). 
Moreover the wave of ruthless 
modernization is also threatening to 
pave the charming  cobblestoned 


LAA 





As of this writing, the outcome of 
the Mexico City Battle in one of the 
best betting propositions in years, 
with the odds good on both sides. 
The Mayor has speed, but the other 
side definitely can count on quite a 
bit of staying power. And those Jews. 

here is a legend that fleeing Con- 
quistadors on the night when they 
were driven out of the Aztec capital, 
and almost annihilated, ran as fast 
as they could but laden with Aztec 
gold, and that this got scattered in 
the waters, which were then bridged 
by Tacuba. Extensive demolishing 
and digging just might uncover lost 
treasure. So far, however, no con- 
gressman has suggested that this is 
really what the Mayor is up to. 
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SAN MARCOS —“e) 


In a country which celebrates fies- 
tas almost daily, a few regional fairs 
manage to stand out 

Notable among these is the San 
Marcos Fair, which begins on April 
19 and honors St. Mark in a ro- 
mantic garden-park of that saint's 
name in Aguascalientes. The fair is 
a gathering-time for people from 
many miles around, and a medieval 
pageant, too, with tournaments in 
horsemanship and in odes and bal- 
lads-writing, as well. The country's 
most famous cockfights go on during 
the fair, and so does business, with 
cattle shows and horse trading 

The town's hotels, inns, and even 
private homes are generally filled to 
capacity for the fair by visitors who 
return, year after year, like devout 
pilgrims, and find such pure enjoy- 
ment that they've made it a rule to 
come early and stay late. 


EASTER FIESTAS —“o 


Easter celebrations and the old In- 
dian Spring festivals come together 
—and sometimes blend together — 
in ten days of mounting emotions 
and drama that build a vivid cres- 
cendo to Easter Sunday in Mexico. 

Although religious festivals take 
place in many small villiages in the 
country during Lent, the real cycle 
begins on the Friday before Palm 
Sunday, called “Viernes de Dolores” 
— Friday of Sorrows. 

On Palm Sunday, crowds fill the 
churches, where priests bless the in- 
tricate woven palm designs — . 

Passion Plays begin on Maundy 
Thursday in many places, leading up 
to the solem mourning of Good 
Friday. Saturday is a burst of ten- 
sion, with the exploding of firecrack- 
er-filled Judas effigies. 





Photo Marila Pease 


Above: Carnival, pageant and pilgrimage keynote the famous San 


Marcos Fair in Aguascalientes, beginning April 19. Below: Passion 
Plays in Mexican villoges are a medieval heritage. Here, a director 
makes up Christ for his role. 














Photo Mayo 


Holy week scenes reflect solemnity and 
deép mourning, mass release of pent-up 
emotions, and fairs. Above: Palm crosses 
for sale in a street stand are simplest 
of the many woven designs carried to 
churches to be blessed on Palm Sunday. 
Right: Crowds pack the streets for the 
burning of firecrackerloaded Judas effi- 
gies (which are shaped to represent not 
only Judas, but also popular entertain- 
ment and political world figures) on Holy 
Saturday. Below: Worshippers, frequently 
in deep mourning, throng the churches 
(here the Cathedral of Mexico City) 
throughout the Easter Season, but espe- 
cially on Good Friday. 














Photo Héctor Garcia 




















Photo May 


Photo Mayo 


Easter celebrations reach their most fer- 
vent pitch with Passion Plays that begin 
Maundy Thursday in small villages (nota- 


bly Ixtapalapa, near Mexico City). Above: 
Pontius Pilate signs his order for the 
Crucifixion. Left: The Archbishop of Me- 
xico repeats the age-old ceremonial of 
washing and kissing the feet of the low- 
liest, after Jesus’ act of humility during 
the Last Supper. Below, left: Villagers 
become Romans and Palestinians for the 
March to Calvary. Middle and right: Peni- 
tents parade a hooded admission o guilt 
in a ritual dating back to medieval times. 
This costume was worn by those con- 
demned by the inquisition. 


Photo Mayo 
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MEXICO 


The size, speed, and sophistication of Mexico’: 
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Mexico City as varied and ee. 
beautiful as any in the old 
world. They are also among 


the liveliest, with cherished 
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Photo Otto Von 


traditions guarded as zealously Some street sights: (far left) the Alameda fountain; 
as the new, skyscraper-lined (left) the National Palace, seen from the Cathedral 
avenues, are admired. Most of gate; (above) Paseo de la Reforma, laid out by the 


the old streets have inspired 
legends, in song or story or 
poetry rife with romance and 
ghosts and daring deeds; many 
of the newest streets already 
carry the chuckle-provoking 
anecdotes of today that will 
be legends of tomorrow. The 
streets of Mexico not only 
have grown, and continue to 
grow, out of the life of Mexico: 
They also vividly contain it, 
with all its contrast of old and 
new, Aztec and Spanish, rich 
and poor, Mexican and Cos- 
mopolitan. (See page 16) 


dreamer -emperor Maximilian; (lower) a path in historic 
Chapultepec Park. 


Photo Marild Pease 
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Procession of Viceroy Croix 


to the Cathedral 


st 


Monte de Piedad upper right, 

7 Canal from Xochimilco on the left, 
Stores and shops in the center, 
punishment stocks center left, 


and fountain right. 


Formerly in the Ritz Hotel 


lobby, the painting is now 
in Chapultepec Castle. 


Painter anonymous 
f 


Collection of Don Ramén Alcazar 


Photo Chiqui Weiss 
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Photo Héctor Garcia 


Strocth of MEXICO {From page 13) 


Almost every conceivable activity goes on, or has gone on, in the streets of Mexico -- eating 
and sleeping, talking and fighting, buying and selling, fiestas and serenades and courtship, 
from the simplest sort or arm-in-arm lovemaking to the elaborate traditional clockwise-and- 
counter-clockwise promenades of boys and girls through the parks. But tender romanticism 
and children at play are not all that the historic parks of Mexico have seen. The tree-lined, 
fountain-splashed central Alameda park (photo above) was once the scene of the Spanish 
Inquisition's burning of Jews, Protestants, and other fractious people in Mexico. Sometimes 
screams are still heard today -- the screams of ambulances, for accidents and deaths, and 
also, as in any large city, births are part of what goes on in the exciting, dramatic thorough- 
fares and dreamy side streets of North America’s oldest -- and now third largest -- metropolis. 





























miarKets 


From the days when the Aztecs drew 
thousands to their markets, these have 
been hubs of the Capital's life. 





Ba most Mexican villages, all streets lead to the 
marketplace, and market day finds the streets at 
their busiest and most colorful. Traditionally, and 
dating back to far before the arrival of the 
Spaniards in Mexico, the market occupies the center 
of town, and at least one day a week, on days 
that vary from village to village, country people 
from miles around trudge in with their wares on 
their backs. 

In Mexico City, market day is every day, and 
markets are scattered throughout the capital, but 
on-the-streets selling is almost a thing of the past. 
Under the direction of the Federal District's de- 
termined mayor, Ernesto Uruchurtu, sanitary new 
markets, many of them of brilliant design, have 
replaced the ancient markets, but individual stands 
in the new buildings retain the classic umbrella of 
the old system. 





(See following page) 















mA r K E T S (con’T) 


(From preceding page} 





Photo Héctor Gareis 


Change from old to new in Mexico City markets is revo- 
lutionary but also evolutionary: New markets substitute 
concrete for tents, but preserve the old system of indi- 
vidual stands, now brightly scrubbed. Above, left: the 
eliminated old Merced. Below, left: life's essentials were 
purchased in the old Lagunilla market. Above, right: a 
modern tianguis (Aztec market) in concrete. Below: Stalls 
in the modern Merced morket. 
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Photo Héctor Gareit 
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Street snacks of Mexico 
Make a rare and tasty 
‘Round-the- clock affair. 


There are so many delicious things to eat 
in the street’ that it is hard to know where 
to begin to describe them. Aside from the 
multitudinous taquerias and torterias and the 
many puestos in the markets, there are cert- 
ain special things in special place, and in the 
limited space at my disposal | will try to de- 
scribe some of these and give you an_ idea 
as to how they are made. 

One category which | think it important 
to mention includes hot boiled or roasted corn 
which you buy from the corn man and have 
him sprinkle with coarse rock salt and chile 
piquin, which is very similar to cayenne pepper. 

There is also the sweet potato man who 
has a little cart with a steam whistle on it 
and who sells you roast sweet potatoes that 
are so hot you can't eat them for at least 
half an hour after you buy them. 1 once 
bought one at one end of town, found a taxi, 
drove, all the way home and still couldn't eat 
t for an appreciable time. 

There is also the chicharrén moan his 
product is pork crackling, except that it is a 
synthetic one made with flour and seasonings. 
You pick out the piece you want from his 
enormous basket and tell him whether you 
want lemon or chile sauce or both. In season, 
you can buy hot chestnuts, just as if you 
were in New York or London and here the 
man's cry is “castefas”’. 

Across the street from the market on Ave- 
nida Coyoacan you can find the Loncheria 
Antonio, where you stand in the street and 
from the other side of the counter you will 
be served delicious testadas, which are toasted 
tortillas spread with a base of mashed beans 
and topped with your choice of chicken, ham, 
thorizo (red sausage), or shredded meat, plus 
white cheese, avocado, shredded lettuce and 
fresh cream, not to mention the indispensable 
chile chipotle. 

In the Zocalo at Coyoacan, you can still 
find real pambazos, a special kind Of hot roll 
filled with country fried potatoes and the ub 
quitous cherizo. 

When it comes to tertas which | think | have 
previously characterized as Mexican Dagwoods, 
the best ones still made in the traditional 
fashion you will find on San Cosme Avenue, 
about at the corner of Serapio Rendén. 

A good terta compuesta is made with a te- 
lera which is a roll with a soft or Italian crust, 


(See following page) 
























Photo Nachu Lopez 


The old and the 
new -- street 
snacks are here 
offered by an 
entrepreneur con- 
forming to Mayor 
Uruchutu’'s ideas 
(above). Right: 
Cheese and chile 
go into a make- 
your-own-in-the- 
street taco, still 
the National 
favorite 
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Photo Héctor Garcia 


(From preceding page) 


rather than the crisp French type which char- 
acterizes the bolillo; it is filled with every- 
thing your iittle heart could possibly desire, 
starting with a base of mashed frijoles and in- 
volving your choice of shredded chicken, pork 
or beef, fried chorize, avocado, fresh white 
cheese, shredded lettuce, sliced tomato, sliced 
onion and your choice of chile sauces green 
made with tematilla, coriander and green chile 
serrano; red, made with tomatoes and chile; 
and chipetle. 








Around this same corner and on other corn- 
ers of the same Avenida San Cosme you can 
get Carnitas which are crisply fried pieces of 
lean pork wrapped in a hot tortilla; if you 
want fat pork it is available, but most people 
prefer the lean. On this same street on the 
corner ‘of Miguel Schultz you will find a side- 
walk puesto (stand) where you may sit on a 
benck and eat a bowl of a special kind of 
chicken soup which is known as “caldo de In- 
dianilla’’. 

The name comes from the car barn in a 
part of the city known as Indianilla where for 
generations people went to have a bow! of 
soup after a party, sitting in the open air 





Photo Héctor Garcia 



































Tacos-in-the-streets, at any hour especially at 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. cuts across 
(above and below). Even Ambassador Hill has fallen into the habit. 
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puestos, side by side with the motormen who 
had put their trams to bed for the nigh. 

The soup itself is a rich chicken broth wit! 
garbanzos (chick peas), a little garlic, and the 
particular piece of chicken you choose such gs 
leg, second joint, breast, etc. The flavouring 
is coriander and you are offered chile piquin, 
lemon and chopped raw onion as a garnish 
This is known to many Mexicans as a ‘Corpse 
Revier’’ and is highly recommended before re 
tiring after a tough night. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning that this particular soup is served 
throughout the Republic; it has no real origin 
bu; is simply universally Mexican 

On any street corner in Mexico especially 
near the theater and more especially during 
the winter you will find little old ladies crouch. 
ed over charcoal braziers and making hot que- 
sadillas these consist of a raw corn dough 
patted out into a circle with one side filled 
w'th any preferred filling, then folded down 
the middle and quickly fried on both sides 
until it is cooked and the filling it hot. Fil 
lings offered are usually potato with green 
pepper, cheese either plain or with green pep- 
per, frijol or shredded meat. A very special 
filing is what is known as ‘‘picadillo’’ which 
is ground meat seasoned with tomato, onion, 
garlic, chile and orégan>. 


by Barbora de Zouche Palmer 


social, economic, and nationality distinctions 
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Scouts and Legionnaires honor flags of Mexico and the United States at Fourth of 
July celebration on American School grounds. 


The AMERICAN COLONY 


COLONY IS A DIRTY WORD IN MEXICO, WHICH SUFFERED FOR THREE CENT- 


URIES FROM BEING SUCH. INNOCENTLY. FOREIGN RESIDENTS USE IT To DE- 


SCRIBE THEIR COMMUNITY WALLS - NOW, HAPPILY, GRUMBLING. 


i came to Mexico and became a 
member of the American Colony. It 
was just that simple — _ inevitable 
and unavoidable — but just what 
that definition has made of me | 
haven't the vaguest idea. The near- 
est | came to it was passing the La- 
dies Bridge Club, which meets every 
Thursday on the third floor lobby of 
my hotel, and overhearing one of 
them explain, “Oh, that's the man 
who used to ride horseback with my 
daughter."’ Well, | suppose | did, but 
that remains a fairly anonymous di- 
stinction. 

The American Colony is a group 
of several thousand people living in 
Mexico. Usually it refers to those 
in the capital. But there are similar 


ones on smaller scale in every other 


population center of Mexico. Its 
only real characteristic of cohe- 
sion is being American. Many of 


the colonies came into being be- 
cause of the newness and the mystery 
of living in a foreign land. The 
strangeness of the language and the 
customs of the people is frightening 
— at least at first. Some of course 
never quite get over it. And you 
will find a few insulating themselves 
from the main stream of the foreign 
culture, even now. But since the great 
occupations of World War Il, the 
newest generation of American Col- 
onists usually seeks out knowledge 
of the new country, learns the lan- 
guage, and does a splendid job of 


attempting to become integrated. 

But there is also a snobbism involv- 
ed. Many Americans took their cue 
from the British Empire — and found 
themselves too much above it all to 
sit down to dinner with Mexicans. 
Coupled with this narrow prejudice 
was the tradition of special privilege 
and the double standard. These last 
mentioned have on occasion wrecked 
Mexico and American _ relations. 
Now, however, the American realizes 
that when he comes to Mexico he is 
under the Mexican Constitution and 
Mexican Laws. No longer does he 
rush off to the Embassy to have 
either the Law or the Constitution 
suspended. Today it has become 
(See following page) 
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THE AAMMERICAN COLONY 


(From preceding page) 


fashionable to have Mexicans in the 
social whirl of Colony partys. 
American Colonys have a tenden- 
cy everywhere to reflect the typical 
mid-western or sometimes the south- 
ern small town, with all of the pre- 
judices that that involves. Here, of 
course, they are usually richer. Often 
they have living allowances. And 
they gossip about servant problems, 
or what to do now that they don't 
have servant problems. There are 
the endless little clusters, in super- 
markets, at afternoon clubs, children 


rushing from school (American) to 
Scouting and other American ac- 
tivities. 


The American Colony here has 
existed since Americans first began 
peaceably to come to Mexico. It 
is filled with typical American energy 
— and it is in a constant process 
of regeneration. The condescension 
of referring to the local citizens as 
‘natives’, and the discrimination 
seen in the large cities as well as 
rural areas of the U. S. on skin color, 
is a habit the Mexican finds ab- 
surd 

But the wage scale still has a wide 
gap between salaries paid Amer- 
icans working for the large corpora- 
tions here, and the salaries paid to 
their Mexican counterparts. Usually, 





Popular U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Robert C. Hill visits 
Matodor Carlos Arru- 
za‘s ranch. Mrs. Hill is 
at left, next to Arruza 
(photo above). Below: 
Watermelon-ecater 


brings American coun- 
try fair feeling to July 
4 picnic. 

















the American is paid in dollars, the 
Mexican in pesos. The 1953 devalua. 
tion of the peso, was tantamount 
to a one third reduction in wages to 
the Mexicans. The dollar-earning 
American was able to convert his 
dollars to pesos, and make one-third 
on the deal. This gave him a two. 


thirds boost above his Mexican 
counterpart. Although many Mex- 
icans received salary raises — it 


never bridged the gap nor healed 
the sense of unfairness. 

So the Mexican attitude has rang- 
ed form amused tolerance to out- 
rage And the long standing Amer- 
ican question of “Why don't they 
like us?" is coming under the pur- 
view of understanding and of an ac- 
tual correction of the attitudes that 
made for gravel. 

Many Americans of both the older 
and the newer generation have help- 
ed immeasurably. But even so, pro- 
minent Colony members doubt that 
there are more than three, genuinely 
accepted and loved by the old and 
distinguished families of Mexico City. 

Certainly one of the three would 
be Bill Richardson, now retired, but 
vice president of the First National 
City Bank of New York in Mexico for 
more years than take remembering. 
He now moves from his investments 
office to boards of directors’ meetings 
during banking hours; but his parties 
— both those he gives and those he 


goes to — are notably more Mex- 
ican that American — or at least 
as much. 


Others could guess better than | 
who the remaining two might be. 
The Colony is immense, somewhat 
united by business, or by charities, 
and so on, but as different in individ- 
val makeup as Americans at home. 
A description of the Colony boils 
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down to a description of the people. 
People who are Americans and hap- 
pen to be living in Mexico. Some 
nice, some interesting, some exciting, 
some bores, and some less than this, 
but why should we spend the time 
less pleasantly? 

For a starter there is Ned Woodul, 
whom everybody seems to like, pos- 
sibly because he was boss of Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining for years, 
and made an efficient, soft-spoken 
record, as head of that and the Cha 
pultepec Country Club. Or the Wrigh 
brothers, remembered not for selling 
armored trains to Porfirio Diaz, bu 
for bringing the Salvation Army to 
Mexico. 

Then there is Ed Skidmore, who 
probably brought half of the printinc 
presses to Mexico. And Howard S 
Phillips (known by twenty other 
names) who covered the Revolution 
as a reporter and came back to stari 
one of Mexico's first English language 
magazines. 

But you'll get to know some of 
these people better if you know how 
they entertain. Bill O'Dwyer, form 
er New York City mayor and U. S$ 
Ambassador to Mexico, is a self ef 
facing host who, at the largest party 
will make sure that his most incon 
spicuous guest does not feel neglect 
ed. 

Ed Skidmore — Skid — can't help 
it that he just likes people and the 
occasions of his’ festivities just nat- 
urally overcrowd his huge home. His 
likes, incidentally, make a very in- 
teresting crowd of people and your 
conversation may find itself headed 
anywhere. 

Josephine 


Salvation Army, D.A.R., 
Scouts and other home- 
town groups run booths 
at American colony's 
annual July 4 affair 
(above). Below: Scene 


is American, school 


Littlejohn, known af- 


is American, and the 


fectionately as Mrs. Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance of San Angel Inn, is a 
popular 


country is Mexico. 
resident of the 
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Colony. 
is onyone in Kansas City will sooner 
































At her parties anyone who 


or later 
City. 
While the American Colony lives 
pretty much in the suburbs of Mex- 
ico City — principally the Lomas and 
the Coyoacan — San Angel areas — 
its organized activities are largely 
downtown, in an area bounded by 
the University Club to the west (about 
half the members of this club aro 
Mexican) and the Bankers Club to the 


meet everyone in Mexico 


east — also with about a 50-50 
membership. Between them the 
American Chamber of Commerce 


and the American Club occupy dif- 
ferent floors of the same building 
This is a very convenient arrangement 
— going to the Chamber of Com- 
merce when you lose a job, and to 
the American Club when you get one. 

The American coming to Mexico 
for any length of time almost auto- 
matically finds himself a member of 
the American Society if he makes oa 
move recognizable as charitable in 
any direction, be he the most un- 
gregarious and unsociable critter that 
breathes. 

The Society's charter mentions, 
“The purposes of this Society are to 
keep alive among ourselves a patrio- 
tric spirit toward our country, the 
United States of America, and to pro- 
mote its interests; to foster friendly 


(See following page) 
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relations between the two countries; 
and to promote acquaintanceship 
among its members by encouraging 
scientific, literary and other activities 
as well as sports, social and similar 
events."’ 


By... American Legion is here, and 
its members tell me it is a very fine 
organization. | suppose it's just that 
| have: never felt comfortable in that 
kind of -hat. 

We also have among us the Ro- 
tarians, the Lions and Shriners. The 
Mexican membership of the Rotarians 
and the Lions is quite large. 

The American School Foundation 
has quite a sound record of accomp- 
lishment behind it and as yet shows 
no signs of resting on its laurels. 
Every year seems to see an increase 
in the facilities of the American High 
School as well as an increase in the 
enrollment of the student body. 

Cosmopolitan International seems 
to be one of the pleasantest societies 


in Mexico. Its membership is well 
balanced between Mexicans and 
Americans, and its activities well 


balanced between play and social 
service. More in this same direction: 
the International Club, and the 
Friendship Club. 

The Flower Arrangement Club and 
its divers ramifications are a bit be- 
yond me. It's grown every year since 
| came to Mexico. The ladies seem 
to have a lot of fun, a large part of 
it in disagreement. Or am | wrong? 
Maybe it's the Garden Club — take 
your pick, please do. 

_ The Players Club, a group of pro- 
fessionals and amateurs once respon- 
sible for good English language, the- 
ater in Mexico, never seems to have 
gotten its legs under it since the con- 
demnaion of its theater as part of 
the earthquake ceremonies. Mean- 
while, however, Dr. Julia Baker (after 
office hours as a pediatrician) spon- 
sors, and appears in, experimental 
productions in her home theater. 


I... Junior League is pretty much 
as it is in the States. They help the 
blind, wash babies, give dances, etc. 

The White Friars in an organiza- 
tion that holds its meetings in the 
University Club now and then, and 
does something very worthwhile now 
and then, and now and then breaks 


(From preceding page) 


down in one way or another and 
tells you what it's been doing. Its 
membership includes some of the 
lightest hearts in Mexico, addicted to 
square dances and such. 

The Old Timers Club holds a meet- 
ing once in a while, when they can 
agree when. Old-timest of the old 
times clubs is the Churubusco Coun- 
try Club, which is high on the spine 
of the old American Colony. 

Alcoholics Anonymous holds separ- 
ate meetings in Spanish and English 
for Mexicans and Americans. They 
say it works out better. 

But while almost everyone belongs 
to one or more of these groups, the 
Colony as a whole cherishes a couple 
of major activities One of these is 
the American British Cowdray Hos- 
pital, begun by the English but taken 
over to a great extent by Americans. 
The hospital is often at the top of 
the list in receiving benefits from the 
Community Fund drives, and has thus 
equipped itself in such fine fashion 
that all it had left to do was to build 
a new hospital, which it is now do- 


ing. 


OsFicia hub of the American Col- 
ony is the Embassy, although there is 
a traditional aloofness between the 
old-timers, who feel that there are 
too many employees using up their 
tax dollars, and that these employees 
don't know what they're doing any- 
way; and the Ambassador himself 
whose top job is making friends and 
influencing people, and often wishes 
that all Americans living here would 
please understand. 

Straddling the usually tender spot 
between these forces of opinion is 
always a delicate job for the Ambas- 
sador, which present is Bob Hill, who 
very ably supported by ‘‘savy’ old 
timers does more than capably. Hill is 
an indefatigable man, and for any 
staff member who has accompanied 
him on his trips around Mexico, this is 
an understament. 

The job here is by no means 
routine, as Mexico is a key post both 
listening and otherwise for all Latin 
American affairs, some of the most 
interesting of which are often cradled 
here. The position of leadership for 
Latin America that Mexico now 
enjoys makes it interesting, very in- 
teresting, not only to the U. S. but to 
active visitors such as Mr. Mikoyan. 

At present the huge influx of both 
American and European capital piles 


up situations that make for a lot of 
onerous work at the Embassy, but 
also for a lot of good cheer amang 
Mexicans and Americans. It being a 
profitable partnership on the 
whole, which now takes care of quite 
a lot of that gravel. 


a typical of all American 
communities are represented. There is 
the Christ Church, very high Episcopal, 
and the Union Church, which like a 
gigantic circus tent happily covers 
all denominations. Non-protestant 
groups have their own _ religious 
services, among which the Christian 
Science is one of the most active, 
lead by a pilar of the community 
Albert Blair, a man who managed to 
combine in his lifetime being a Re- 
volutionary associate of Zapata with 
evolving into a high executive of 
Mobiloil 

But most outstanding, at least in 
its representation of a radical change 
in the colony philosophy, is the Co- 
mité Norteamericano Pro-Mexico, The 
group has published booklets and 
made awards and sent news stories 
to the U. S. in past years; last year 
it produced a sound-and-color half- 
hour film called ‘‘Holiday in Mexico”, 
wrich it now distributes to any inter- 
ested groups in the States. Two 
months ago, plain-spoken Byron M. 
Hopps took over the presidency of 
the Comité and Mrs. Pauline Kibbe, 
a charter staffer of MTM and an ex- 
pert in Mexican-American relations, 
became executive secretary, so there 
is every indication that Pro-Mex will 
be an increasingly lively and active 
outfit. 


AQ,1's the sort of activity that is vital- 
ly needed. For although Americans, 


both “old” and “new", have shown | 


in recent years a far greater tendency 
to adjust themselves to Mexico than 
before, the idea of a set-apart colony 
is still both stigma and enigma to 
non-racist Mexico, where discrimino- 
tion is outlawed. There's an old story 
about a Revolutionary general who 
was seated in a famous American- 
owned restaurant when a negro was 
refused service. Drawing his revolver 
and laying it carefully on the table 
in front of him, the general said, 
“The gentleman will be served". He 
was. 


Eliot Gibbons | 
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Like most of the new restaurants in Mex- 
ico, the Derby, on Reforma at Praga, had 
its sweating out period of some months 
while it awaited the processing of the 
various permits necessary to permit its 
opening to the public. | remember drop- 
ping in one night, under the impression 
that it had at last opened, and finding the 
owners merely throwing a banquet for 
themselves for which they had at last ac- 
quired sufficient permits, and no more, to 
permit themselves to do. Even by this time 
the jocky silks, in which they dressed the 
bus boys, were somewhat obsolete due to 
some of the respective stables meanwhile 
having gone out of business. But, eventual- 
ly the Derby did meet all the requirements 
of officialdom and get itself open, and 
one can not kick at the red tape if it had 
any hand in the result —for the Derby was 
and remains very nearly a perfect restau- 
rant. 

And were the Derby's worries over? Not 
by a long shot! Just about this time they 
began to take notice that the building just 
vp the street from them was undergoing 
extensive alterations. Then came the aw- 
ful day that the souffles fell. What had 
caused them to fall was the hammering. 
And what caused the hammering was the 
fact that, at the building up the street, they 
were erecting the sign of the biggest and 


Brown Derby. This might all be very fun- 
ny, if you're not the owner of a little res- 
taurant practically next door called the 
Derby. 

Dying a thousand deaths in apprehen- 
sion, those of the little Derby nevertheless 
went back and valiently raised their souf- 
fles again —if they were to be over- 
whelmed, let them be overwhelmed at 
their cooking. Customers still came. As the 
week slipped into a month, and then the 
month slipped into others, it became evi- 
dent that the Brown Derby was having the 
same trouble with its permits as the Derby, 
only worse. 

With time and the continued favor ot 
its clientele the Derby at last forgot to 


worry about the menace lying just up the 
street. Then, one dark night it happened. 
The big Brown Derby sign, dark for all 
these months, suddenly lit up. The Brown 
Derby was open! 

But, even in real life, stories sometimes 
have unexpected and happy endings. Be- 
hind the big second handy Brown Derby 
sign, is a restaurant possibly even smaller 
than the Derby itself, very attractive, and 
its cooking is an inspiration. In a word, 
the Brown Derby is not an all powerful 
rival —but the making of one of those ex- 
tremely felicitous combinations where each 
is a nourishment, and an inspiration, to the 
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THE UNUSUAL IN GOLD & SILVER, 3 


UNIQUE PRE-COLUMBIAN 
DECORATIVE ITEMS 
site the Palace of Fine Arts 


14 Tel. 21-33-80 
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No matter where you ere, tropical fruits 
are available all year around — guavas, 
sliced papayas and mangos, mango and 
papaya juice in cans, 

These and other Clemente Jacques 
products available in fine food special- 
ty stores in most major cities of the 
United States. 

For our froe Mexican Recipe Booklet 


Write to Clemente Jacques y Cia., 8. A. 
F.C. Cintura . ; F. — 


CLEMENTE JACQUES » Cu.S. A. 


The leading packers ef 
Moxican food sinee 1887. 


1, México, D. F 
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cHeck ! 


Traveler's checks are a very fine 
thing, up to a certain point. As those 
who make a very respectable profit 
by selling them have pointed out by 
long and extensive advertising they 
assure the traveler against robbery 
and theft, and can be cashed almost 
All of which is very fine. 
But the unsuspecting traveler in- 


anywhere. 


variably arrives in Mexico with his 
traveler's checks made out in dollars, 


completely oblivious of the fact that 4 


his bills have to be paid in Mexican 
currency, and that the exchange rates 
are apt to vary at almost every place 
he visits. The official market quotation 


for dollars is approximately 12.49 


pesos, and the tourist can get this . 
figure simply by going to any Mex- § 
But how many tourists | 

Instead, he cashes his | 


ican bank. 

visit a bank? 
checks at his hotel which invariably 
gives him 12.40 pesos for his dollar 
or, at the various shops and restaur- 
ants he visits, where he may be lucky 


f enough to get 12.45. 


No matter how little he spends this 
is an absolutely silly and unnecess- 
ary expense. He can avoid it simply 


B® by buying his traveler's checks’ in 


Mexican currency. And the simplest 
way he can do this is by going to his 
own home town bank and asking for 


Ma draft for the required amount on a 


specified Mexican bank. When he 


my gets to Mexico he merely has to go 
to this bank and it will gladly sell 


him the amount of his draft in Mex- 
ican pesos. 





Information Please! 
Dept. of Tourism 
announces opening of 
information and news 
office headed by 
Mr. Horatio MacAlpin 
Reforma 35 - Mezzanine 
Mexico 6, D. F. 
Phone 35-81-20 
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CALLE CASTILLA 46, MEXICO 13, DFP 








CQ. DDO DION 


Partner with capital needed -- To develop four 


mines near Guanajuato. Gold and Silver 


Six and eleven kilometers from the city 


Ss on famous main vein of ‘Valenciana’. 
Atenas 40-605, México 6, D. F. a6 


Phone: 46-70.74. 


Federico Leén de la Vega. 












HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 
Best in food, service and comftorn 
Reasonable Rates 


Toxco MEXICO 
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As | mentioned before in a previ- 
ous article, the Mexican Stock Ex- 
at present prevail, is limited in its 
ability to serve adequately the grow- 
ing number of private stock investors. 
Actually there are less than a dozen 
stock issues in which active trading 
exists. While there does exist strong 
indication of change for the better 
in the foreseeable future, that is 
small satisfaction at the present for 
the person with savings which he 
wishes to invest with security against 
the possible inflation of the future. 
He can still buy, at a fairly good 
price, a few stocks which he may pos- 
sibly know something about but the 
majority of the industries of which by 
his profession he may be interested 
and informed, or which he may see 
developing about him, remain with 
their shares and their possible prof- 
its completely beyond his reach. In 
my own case | have been able to 
purchase four, one of which has been 
purely speculation and another of 
which, in spite of its size, | rarely see 
quoted. 

Such reasons, or at least to a large 
degree, | would venture are those 
behind the surprisingly rapid pop- 
ularity of the three large Mexican 
mutual funds which have been form- 
ed in recent years. While they are 
held by law to loading charges, pro- 
motion and advertising expenses 
which would seem impossibly low by 
stateside standards, the Mexican in- 
vestor has been quick to turn to them. 
One recently was able to boast of an 
18.41% per annum return to its 
stockholders. 

Mainly this has been because their 
various management groups have 
been closely connected with many 
companies which in the past have 
been most reluctant to make their 
shares available to the Stock Ex- 
change, but now are showing no such 
reluctance to put large blocks of 





their stock in the portafolios of their 
respective mutual funds. Very prob- 


ably this is because such companies 
are reasonably sure that the mutual 
funds will vote such stock along with 
the managements in which they 
share. 

The Mexican investor, on his part, 
seeing for the first time his opportun- 
ity of purchasing, through the mutual 
fund, stocks of which he has always 
known the worth, is losing no time in 
doing so. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the mutual funds, if for 
no other reason than to establish 
their increasing value, will put upon 
the Stock Market a fair amount of 
these hitherto unavailable shares. 





Consequently it would appear that 
the Stock Market should eventually 
achieve its long awaited goal of free 
and popular trading. 



























Invest in a local concern, 
Purchase a going enterprise, or 


DO YOU 
PLAN TO 


Increase the capital of your own company ? 


It always pays to make a thorough previous survey 
to quality your project, through an experienced 
outside analyst. 


Our services are at your disposal 


ANALISTAS Y CONSULTORES DE NEGOCIOS, S. A. 


REFORMA 95, Desp. 105 Mexico 1, D. F. 


Tel.: 46-65-14 


“REFORMA” 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS WITHOUT RISK OR BOTHER. 


MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES 


NO TAXES TO PAY! 








8% annual interest paid monthly. 


YOU CAN GET YOUR CHECK AT HOME OR HAVE IT APPLIED ON YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT. CALL ON US! 









BANCO HIPOTECARIO REFORMA, S. A. 
A Mortgage Credit Institution 





Paseo de la Reforma 420, Mexico, D. F. Telephones 25 56 25, 25 57 47 


(Advertisement authorized by the National Banking Commission Authorization 28937) 
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The Mexicam MhorIgage i sound 


Ll ike the United States, Mexico was 
an agricultural national long before 
industry, backed by a surging pop- 
ulation, asserted its inevitable claim 
to domination. Furthermore, with its 
more difficult democratization, Mex- 
ico remained an agricultural nation a 
good deal longer. The present in- 
dustrial miracle of Mexico may not 
compare with that of its northern 
neighbor in size but, in the surpris- 
ing suddeness with which the transi- 
tion has been successfully and per- 
manently made, Mexico admitted- 
ly has no equal. One of the reasons 
for this, and it may well be the 
principal one, is that Mexico has 
achieved its industrial growth with 
none of the periods of frenized fin- 
ance followed by panic which so 
characterized the advent of industrial- 
ization in both ee. and the 


United States. 

Mexico, one of the last of modern 
nations to foresake its agricultural 
economy and mindful or errors that 
others had made before, brought an 
old and tried device with her as her 
principal 
was 


of finance. It 
and strangely 
enough it worked, and has continued 
to work. 


instrument 
the mortgage, 


The present Mexican Bolsa 
de Valores is literally translated, as 
which it predom- 
inantly is, and not Stock Exchange as 
we more familiary speak of it. 


Value Exchange, 


Even 
today some 98% of its transactions 
are in bonds, and more than half of 
these bonds are pure mortgages. 
They are known as Cédulas Hipote- 
carias. They bear an annual interest 
of 8% payable monthly. For some 
fifteen years, to avoid any attempt 
at ptaaeiogt salepsed have both been 
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INTERCONTINENTAL, Ss. AL 


Investment and Trust Institution 


Underwriters 


Technical advisors 


Promoters of industrial projects 


Dealers in Mexican securities 
Financial and economic consultants 


Acceptance of short, medium and long term time 


deposits in Mexican currency at attractive conditions 


Calle Paris 15 Mexico 4,D.F. Phone: 35-81-00 Cables: Fintercon 
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Venustiano 


F.1.R.ME. 


DE INVERSIONES RENTABLES MEXICANAS, S.A. ” 
Carranza No. 54 México 1, D. F. rs 


A diversified investment =—s °°! 
in listed companies 7 : 






TEL: !2 45 34, 12 45 49 






sold at the identical 


Too my mind, both as 


bought and 
price of par. 
to the form in which they have been 
developed as well, as the purpose 
they serve, these mortgages repres. 
ent one of the most efficient finan- 
cial instruments it has been my ex. 
perience to encounter. 


I, detail, the description of a Ceé. 
dula Hipotecaria is as follows: It is 
basically a mortgage on city real 
estate, issued in denominations of 
500.00, 1,000.00, 5,000.00 and... 
10,000.00 pesos ($40.00 to $800.00 
dis.). This property has been evaluat. 
ed by the mortgaging bank whose 
valuation, 
vision by the National Banking Com.- 
mission of Mexico. The mortgage in 
no case may exceed more than 50% 
of the value of the property by which 
it is guaranteed. Furthermore, this 
first guarantee must also by backed 
by a second guarantee, in full, made 
by the bank of issue. 

Each mortgage carries attached to 


in turn, is subject to re- 


it its monthy interest coupons, pay- 
able at the issuing bank or, if the 
mortgage it left in trust at such bank, 
the payments will be sent to any 
given address. The holder of the 
mortgage also has the option of leav- 
ing the mortgage with its coupons at 
this bank, in which case the interest 
due him will be compounded month- 
ly as additional investment, bringing 
the rate closer to 9%. 


Such mortgages in Mexico are tax 
free in their entirety. To guarantee 
the holder of this, for the future as 
well as for the present, they are made 
non-registerable. This, as | see it, 
presents their one disadvantage — 
as they are thus made liable to theft 
and it is necessary to guard them 
carefully. On the other hand, for the 
holder, they practically have the 
value of ready cash, being immedi- 
ately saleable from person to person, 
through their bank of origin, or on 
the Bolsa de Valores. 
Eliot Gibbons 









































SOCIEDAD FINANCIERA 
DE INDUSTRIA 
Y DESCUENTO, S. A. 


Private Wire Correspondents of 
BACHE & CO., NEW YORK 
BROKERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
SECURITIES 

COMMODITIES 

MUTUAL FUNDS 

Advisors on 

MEXICAN INVESTMENTS 

MADERO 47 18-14-67 





ASOCIACION HIPOTECARIA MEXICANA, S. A. de C. V 


Edificio Guardiola, Ave. F. |. Madero No. 2, Desp. 103, México, D. F. 


c. 


WE SELL MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES WITH INTEREST OF 8% PAID MONTHLY 
AND GUARANTEED WITH URBAN REAL ESTATE THAT REPRESENTS AT 
LEAST TWICE THE AMOUNT OF THE MORTGAGE. 


WE ADMINISTER THESE SECURITIES WITHOUT CHARGE 


Advertisement authorized by the National Banking 
Commission, authorization No. 601-II-6069 dated February 26, 1960. 




















INVESTMENT COUNSEL-MEXICAN & FOREIGN SECURITIES 


CREDITO BURSATIL, S. A. 


|. La Catolica 39 México, 0D. F. Tel. 18-13-60 


MEMBERS OF THE MEXICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Direct wire correspondent of 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH, INC. 
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ONLY 2 HOURS, IN THE LUXURIOUS FIRST CLASS, 4 - ENGINE 











only 


34" 


round trip. 


(Your Favorite 
Cocktails included 






“FIESTA FLIGHT” 


rd 
AMeroltinets MEXICANAS. S. A. 


Call your Travel Agent right now, 


556 E. 10 th St. Phone L 12-3891 Brownsville, Texas. 601-A Abasolo St. Phone 20-46 and 21-10 Matamoros, Tamps. México. 











YOUR SHANGRI-LA IS IN: 


" PEDREGAL 


JE LAS FUENTES” wm 


MEMICO Crr 
erice uy 

THE RESORT OF KINGS AT AN EVERY DAY PRICE 

A LUXURIOUS COUNTRY CLUB DEVELOPMENT IN THE GLAMOROUS 


LAND OF FLOWERS 


COME AND LOOK OR WRITE US 


Sr. Pedro J. Caballero 


Inmuebles Continental, S. A. 


Paseo de Ila Reforma No. 107 México, D. F. 


YOU DON’Y HAVE TO BE A MEXIGAN RESIDENT TO PURCHASE PRO 


bs: ot HERE. WE wILl HANDLE FREE OF CHARGE THE FI- 
OF THE NECESSARY APPLICATIONS T 
HAS 'TO MAKE IN) ORDER ‘tro an tapas 5 





IGN CITIZEN 
In MEXICO. 











